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DID THE RETURNING ASTORIANS 
USE THE SOUTH PASS? 

A Letter of Ramsay Crooks. 

Contributed by Harrison C. Dale. 

On June 29 or 30, 1812, a party ostensibly under the command 
of Robert Stuart, carrying with them letters and papers for 
Colonel Astor, set out from the recently erected post, Astoria, 
to return overland to the states. Stuart was accompanied by 
Ramsay Crooks, Robert McLellan, Benjamin Jones, Francois 
Le Claire (or Le Clerc), and Andre Vallee. Following up the 
Columbia and the Snake, familiar country to them all, for they 
had traversed it only a few months before, they encountered, 
August 30, just below Caldron Linn, Joseph Miller and three 
others, who had been detached from the main party of over- 
land Astorians at Andrew Henry's abandoned post on upper 
Snake river, the previous October. These men related how, 
during the winter, they had traveled far to the south and east 
of Henry's post and then, with the approach of spring, west- 
ward again until they had been discovered by Stuart and his 
party. 1 They now proceeded together, but in a few days Mil- 
ler's companions abandoned the rest of the party. Miller now 
undertook to pilot the remainder on their journey eastward, 
but, as it happened, his services were not particularly valuable. 
Under his direction, they followed the Snake some distance 
until they reached a country of great sandy plains. On Sep- 
tember 7, they abandoned the Snake and, still under Miller's 
guidance, wandered in a vague fashion until they reached a 
river to which they gave his name. 1 This stream they ascended 
until September 12. They then turned east over a range of 



i Washington Irving, Astoria, Philadelphia, 1841, II, 128. 
1 Bear river according to Irving, Ibid., II, 134, and, with a query, according 
to Coues, Henry-Thompson Journals, New York, 1897, II, 884, note. 
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hills 2 and then north along a large branch of Miller's river 
coming in from the north. 3 Up this they traveled, the first 
day, twenty-five miles, and the next, twenty-one miles, encamp- 
ing on the margin of a stream flowing north. 4 . Two days 
more brought them to a stream "running due north which they 
concluded to be one of the upper branches of Snake River."* 
This stream they descended about a hundred miles. 6 Abandon- 
ing the river, they struck northeast across the Teton range, 
forded several streams, including the left fork of the Snake, 
and, bending their course constantly to the east and southeast, 
finally, on October 11, found themselves "encamped on a small 
stream near the foot of Spanish river mountain." 7 They 
crossed this elevation on the twelfth, reaching on the other 
side a stream a hundred and sixty yards wide. 8 on the seven- 
teenth, they passed two large tributaries of this stream rising 
in the (Wind River) mountains to the north, and, on the 
eighteenth, a third tributary. 9 On the nineteenth and twentieth 
they continued their course, striking a large Indian trail run- 
ning southeast which they had crossed on the fifteenth. 10 Con- 
tinuing in general in a southeasterly direction, they followed 
this trail during the nineteenth and part of the twentieth, but 
when they found it turning northeast, they abandoned it, con- 
tinuing their own way southeast. Next day, the twenty-first, 
however, they turned north northeast, striking the trail again. 
That day they made fifteen miles ; on the twenty-second they 
made only eight but they crossed a divide. The twenty-third, 
they reached a stream running south southeast, which they 
concluded could not, however, be a tributary of the Missouri. 11 
Accordingly they turned due east all that day and on the twenty- 

2 Preuss range ( ?) 

3 Smith's fork or Thomas fork, according to Coues, Ibid., loc. cit. 

4 Salt river, Coues, Ibid., loc. cit.; Chittenden, American Fur Trad*, New 
York, 1902, I, 209; Irving, Ibid., II, 138. 

5 Irving, Ibid., II, 137. 

6 South or left fork of Snake river. 91 miles, Coues, Ibid., loc. no miles, 
Chittenden, Ibid., loc. cit. 

7 Irving, Ibid., II, 153. The southern spur of the Gros Ventre range near 
the sources of Green river. 

8 Green river, Coues, Ibid., loc. cit. Chittenden, Ibid., I, 210. 

9 The Sandy (?), Irving, Ibid., II, 159. 

10 "Probably the regular highway down Green river valley," Chittenden, Ibid., 
lee. cit. 

11 Irving, Ibid., II, 165. 
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fourth and twenty-fifth. The next day, the twenty-sixth, how- 
ever, brought them to the Sweetwater on the Atlantic side of 
the continental divide. 

Elliott Coues in his edition of the Henry-Thompson 
journals concluded that "the pass they made can be no other 
than the famous South Pass of the Rocky Mountains." 12 The 
same year, however, in reviewing a new edition of living's 
Astoria, he concluded that they followed a course "very near 
South Pass — perhaps within twelve or fifteen miles of it, 
where they wandered off the Indian trail which would have 
taken them through the pass, and kept about southeast till 
they had headed the Sweetwater entirely. They then struck 
east, south of that river, and finally fell on it lower down." 18 
In the light of this, the evidence of Ramsay Crooks, one of the 
leaders of the expedition, is poignant. 

In 1856 the newly formed Republican party nominated John 
Charles Fremont for President and among the many qualifica- 
tions for this high office which his supporters urged was his 
alleged discovery of the South Pass. Ramsay Crooks was an 
old man at the time, residing in New York City. Vigorously 
hostile to Fremont politically and sickened by this fatuous 
distinction of which the Republican papers were boasting, he 
was moved to write the following letter to Anthony Dudgeon 
of Detroit. 14 The value of the letter lies not in the proof that 
the returning Astorians came through the South Pass, — for in 
all probability Elliott Coues was quite right in concluding that 
they missed the actual pass, — but rather in the firm conviction 
of one of the leaders and the last of the party that the return- 
ing Astorians were the first to discover this famous gap in the 
continental divide. 



12 Elliott Coues, New Light on the Early History of the Great Northwest, New 
York, 1897, II, 884, note. 

13 The Nation-, LXV, 499!-, New York, 1897. This change of view he was 
induced to make after a discussion of the problem with Major Chittenden, Coues, 
Forty Years a Fur Trader, New York, 1898, 29, note. 

14 This letter was published in the Detroit Free Press, copied by the Detroit 
Advertiser, and recopied from that paper by the Deseret News of November 5, 1856, 
from which I take it. — H. C. D. 



WHO DISCOVERED THE SOUTH PASS? 

The Detroit Advertiser having asserted that Col. Fremont 
was the discoverer of the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, 
a correspondent of the Detroit Free Press denies the truth of 
statement and the editor of that journal publishes the follow- 
ing letter from Ramsay Crooks, Esq., of New York : 

"New York, June 28, 1856. 

My Dear Sir : — Just as I was about closing my letter to you 
of yesterday's date, I received the Detroit Free Press of the 
21st inst., containing a laudation of Col. John C. Fremont 
taken from the Detroit Advertiser of the previous day and 
which (if it had been true) is not, in my humble opinion, a very 
important item in making up the essentials of such a man as 
should become President of this glorious confederacy. 

I, however, presume it is intended to exhibit him as endowed 
with uncommon intrepidity and daring in exploring so wide 
a region, surrounded by savages and grizzly bears, thereby 
proving great firmness of character, so very desirable, but 
unfortunately so very rare in the head of a great nation. 

But even if the Colonel had discovered the 'South Pass,' it 
does not show any more fitness for the exalted station he 
covets than the numerous beaver hunters and traders who 
passed and repassed through that noted place full twenty years 
before Col. Fremont had attained a legal right to vote, and 
were fully his equals in enterprise, energy, and indomitable 
perseverance, with this somewhat important difference, that 
he was backed by the United States treasury, while other ex- 
plorers had to rely on their own resources. 

The perils of the 'South Pass,' therefore, confer on the 
Colonel no greater claim to distinction than the trapper is 
entitled to, and his party must be pressed very hard when they 
had to drag in a circumstance so very unimportant as who 
discovered the 'South Pass.' 

Although the Free Press conclusively proves that the 
Colonel could not be the discoverer of the 'South Pass,' the 
details are not accurate and in order that history (if it ever 
gets there) may be correctly vindicated, I will tell you how 
it was. 
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Mr. David Stuart sailed from this port in 1810 for the 
Columbia River on board the ship Tonquin' with a number 
of Mr. Astor's associates in the 'Pacific Fur Company,' and 
after the breaking up of the company in 1814, he returned 
through the Northwest Company's territories to Montreal, far 
to the north of the 'South Pass,' which he never saw. 

In 1811, the overland party of Mr. Astor's expedition, under 
the command of Mr. Wilson P. Hunt, of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, although numbering sixty well armed men, found the 
Indians so very troublesome in the country of the Yellowstone 
River, that the party of seven persons who left Astoria toward 
the end of June, 1812, considering it dangerous to pass again 
by the route of 1811, turned toward the southeast as soon as 
they had crossed the main chain of the Rocky Mountains, and, 
after several days' journey, came through the celebrated 'South 
Pass' in the month of November, 1812. 

Pursuing from thence an easterly course, they fell upon the 
River Platte of the Missouri, where they passed the winter 
and reached St. Louis in April, 1813. 

The seven persons forming the party were Robert McClel- 
land of Hagerstown, who, with the celebrated Captain Wells, 
was captain of spies under General Wayne in his famous In- 
dian campaign, Joseph Miller of Baltimore, for several years 
an officer of the U. S. army, Robert Stuart, a citizen of Detroit, 
Benjamin Jones, of Missouri, who acted as huntsman of the 
party, Francois LeClaire, a halfbreed, and Adre Valee, a 
Canadian voyageur, and Ramsay Crooks, who is the only sur- 
vivor of this small band of adventurers. 

I am very sincerely yours, 

Ramsay Crooks. 

Anthony Dudgeon, Esq., Detroit, Michigan." 



